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ments fitted up and furnished for tlie accommodation of the duke
and duchess of York and their retinue. There can be little doubt
that the state beds at present pointed out by guide-books and
guides as the beds of Mary queen of Scots and Charles 1. were
a part of this arrangement, all the ancient royal furnitui-e at
that palace having been plundered or destroyed by Cromwell's
troopers.

A brilliant court was kept at Holyrood, to which resorted the
principal nobility and gentry of the land; and Mary Beatrice
soon succeeded, by her gracious and prudent deportment, in
winning the hearts of the generous aristocracy of Scotland. If
her religion were unpopular, the purity of her mind and manners
was unimpeachable. Young, beautiful, innocent, and desirous
of pleasing, cold indeed must have been the hearts that could
have hardened themselves against her gentle influence; and it is
certain that the interest she excited at that period in Scotland
operated long in favour both of her husband and her son, and was
even felt to the third generation. The Scotch ladies were at first
greatly astonished at the novel refreshment of tea, which her
royal highness dispensed at her evening parties, that beverage
having never before been tasted in Scotland; but the fashion was
quickly imitated, and soon became general.

James has been unsparingly accused by modem historians of
countenancing all the cruelties that were practised on the insur-
gent Cameronians and other nonconformists in Scotland, by pre-
siding in council when the torture of " the boot" was applied.
There is not the slightest proof of this. The fact is, that the
dreadful scenes referred to took place under the auspices of the
brutal Lauderdale before James came, and after his departure;
and as both are indiscriminately styled " the duke " in the records,
the mistake was very easily made by persons who were not v&ry
careful in testing their authority by the simple but unerring
guide of dates.

James and his duchess arrived at Edinburgh in perilous times,
and in the midst of the sanguinary executions that followed an
insurrection, in which great outrages had been committed on the
lives and properties of the episcopalian party. The duke did his
utmost to calm the jarring elements that were ready to break out
into fresh tumults. The council, breathing blood, were for going
to the rigour of the law; James offered pardon to the condemned
on the easy terms of crying " God save the king I" The council
talked of tortures and death; his royal highness recommended
madhouses, hard labour, or banishment. His suggestions proved
more efficacious than the barbarous proceedings of Lauderdale